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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Manchester College 
on the Present Situation in Philosophy. By William James. New 
York and London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. vi, 405. 

In the Preface to The Will to Believe (dated December, 1896) 
Professor James remarked that the validity of the ' ' radical empiricist ' ' 
attitude ' ' admits of being argued in as technical a shape as any one 
can desire, and possibly I may be spared to do later a share of that 
work. Meanwhile these essays seem to light up with a certain dra- 
matic reality the attitude itself." At the close of his Gifford lectures 
(1902) he held out the same hope of a statement of the metaphysical 
argument which was there crowded out by the wealth of the psycho- 
logical material. But his later volumes have rather continued the line 
of treatment exemplified in The Will to Believe, the sub-title of which 
was "Essays in Popular Philosophy." The volume on Pragmatism 
is similarly entitled "Popular Lectures on Philosophy," and the 
present series of lectures, though delivered to an academic audience, 
is also deliberately popular in style and method. "It is one thing to 
delve into subtleties by one's self with pen in hand, or to study out 
abstruse points in books, but quite another thing to make a popular 
lecture out of them" (p. 184). Professor James seems to have a 
growing and almost morbid dread of the "academic," the "pedantic," 
the ' ' professorial, ' ' in style. Now that he has ceased to be an active 
professor, he seems to have conceived a supreme contempt for the pro- 
fessorial tribe as such. Professors, he tells us, are great in technique, 
but ' ' few professorial philososophers have any vision. ' ' More and 
more it becomes clear that our author has found his own true metier in 
the role of the popular essayist in philosophy, that his writing is domi- 
nated by the essayist's desire to interest and surprise, by the essayist's 
concern for picturesque effect, by the essayist's art de Men dire. The 
result is a brilliant literary effort rather than a substantial contribution 
to philosophical discussion. I have spoken of Professor James's dread 
of the pedantic as almost morbid ; for surely the use of technical terms 
is no less necessary, and no more pedantic, in philosophy ithan in 
science. Pedantry is the unnecessary and affected use of technical 
or learned terms and phrases ; and we all do well to be on our guard 
against this. But to be always on the watch for the popular effective- 
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ness of our arguments in a philosophical discussion is a habit no less 
vicious. On its literary side, the present volume is comparatively 
free from the defects which marked the lectures on Pragmatism. The 
consciousness that he was addressing an Oxford audience seems to 
have restrained the author from the use of the colloquialisms and slang 
American phrases which disfigured that work, though he still allows 
himself to speak of " Hume, Kant & Co." (p. 250), and occasionally 
relapses into his former habit of interjecting a German phrase or term 
into the midst of an English sentence, to the confusion of the " popu- 
lar " audience to which the volume (if not the lectures), is addressed* 
and in any case to the sad detriment of the English style. Nor can 
I leave unmentioned the peculiarly irritating eccentricity of printing 
adjectives like "English," "Hegelian," after the French and Ger- 
man fashion, without capitals. Is not this mannerism just a little 
"pedantic"? 

In the Preface to Pragmatism Professor James tells us that ' ' there is 
no logical connection between pragmatism, as I understand it, and . . . 
'radical empiricism.' The latter stands on its own feet. " In the 
present volume the argument for pluralism, which is identified with 
radical empiricism, is conducted, in the main, without reference to 
pragmatism, though the affinity between these two views is occasion- 
ally emphasized. We may, therefore, keep the question of pragma- 
tism out of the discussion of the nature and merits of the argument 
here offered in support of pluralism or radical empiricism. 

The question primarily discussed in this volume is rather one of 
method than one of doctrine, though, of course, the adoption of one 
or other of the alternative methods leads to the acceptance of the cor- 
responding theory or doctrine of reality. The alternative methods are 
"vision " and technical argumentation, and Professor James's prefer- 
ence is distinctly for the former method or attitude. " A man's vision 
is the great fact about him. Who cares for Carlyle's reasons, or 
Schopenhauer's, or Spencer's? A philosophy is the expression of a 
man's intimate character, and all definitions of the universe are but 
the deliberately adopted reactions of human characters upon it ' ' (p. 
20). " Philosophy is more a matter of passionate vision than of logic, 
. . . logic only finding reasons for the vision afterwards" (p. 176). 
The true method, therefore, is that of direct and immediate experience, 
of intuition, of sympathetic self-ideritification with the object, of anal- 
ogy, of life, and especially of the religious life. " For my own part, 
I have finally found myself compelled to give up the logic, fairly, 
squarely, and irrevocably. It has an imperishable use in human life, 
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but that use is not to make us theoretically acquainted with the essential 
nature of reality. . . . Reality, life, experience, concreteness, imme- 
diacy, usewhat word youwill, exceeds our logic, overflows and surrounds 
it. . ' . . So I prefer bluntly to call reality if not irrational then at least 
non-rational in its constitution, — and by reality here I mean reality 
where things happen, all temporal reality without exception. I myself 
find no good warrant for even suspecting the existence of any reality of a 
higher denomination than that distributed and strung-along and flow- 
ing sort of reality which we finite beings swim in. That is the sort of 
reality given us, and that is the sort with which logic is so incommen- 
surable " (pp. 212, 213). Our philosophy runs "thick" or "thin" 
according as we adopt the method of direct vision or that of logic and 
discursive thought. "All the thickness, concreteness, and individ- 
uality of experience exists in the immediate and relatively unnamed 
stages of it, to the richness of which, and to the standing inadequacy 
of our conceptions to match it, Professor Bergson so emphatically 
calls our attention " (p. 280). We must " go behind the conceptual 
function altogether," and "look to the more primitive flux of the 
sensational life for reality's true shape" (p. 282). For the discovery 
of this method Professor James acknowledges without reservation his 
indebtedness to Bergson. " I have now to confess . . . that I should 
not now be emancipated, not now subordinate logic with so very light 
a heart, or throw it out of the deeper regions of philosophy to take its 
rightful and respectable place in the world of simple human practice, 
if I had not been influenced by a comparatively young and very orig- 
inal french writer, Professor Henri Bergson. Reading his works is 
what has made me bold. . . . For our present purpose, then, the es- 
sential contribution of Bergson to philosophy is his criticism of intel- 
lectualism. In my opinion he has killed intellectualism definitively and 
without hope of recovery" (pp. 214, 215). " When I read recent 
transcendentalist literature, — I must partly except my colleague Royce ! 
— I get nothing but a sort of marking of time, champing of jaws, pawing 
of the ground, and resettling into the same attitude, like a weary horse 
in a stall with an empty manger. It is but turning over the same few 
threadbare categories, bringing the same objections, and urging the 
same answers and solutions, with never a new fact or a new horizon 
coming into sight. But open Bergson, and new horizons loom on 
every page you read. It is like the breath of the morning and the 
song of birds. It tells of reality itself, instead of merely reiterating 
what dusty-minded professors have written about what other previous 
professors have thought. Nothing in Bergson is shop-worn or at 
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second hand" (p. 265). This is also the secret of the attraction 
which Professor James finds in Fechner, " whose thickness is a refresh- 
ing contrast to the thin, abstract, indigent, and threadbare appear- 
ance, the starving, schoolroom aspect, which the speculations of most 
of our absolutist philosophers present " (p. 144). 

Such a disparaging comparison between the philosophic theory of 
Reality or experience and Reality or experience itself is, of course, by 
no means novel. The novelty of Professor James's position lies in the 
demand that Philosophy shall match the concreteness and livingness of 
life or experience, shall reproduce reality in all its concrete ' ' thickness. ' ' 
Such a demand seems to me to be the result of a confusion of the 
functions of philosophy and poetry or religion. Of the poet or the 
seer we demand insight, but not the reasons or grounds of this insight ; 
of the philosopher, as of the man of science, we demand not mere 
"vision," but theory or reasoned explanation. The continuity of 
the effort of the scientific and the philosophic mind to understand or 
think out the content of reality or experience is implied in the very 
conception of philosophy. But Professor James would assimilate phi- 
losophy rather to the intuitional and emotional apprehension of poetry 
and religion than to the conceptual apprehension of science. "Phi- 
losophy should seek this kind of living understanding of the movement 
of reality, not follow science in vainly patching together fragments of 
its dead results " (p. 264). It is in this connection that he really 
assumes the validity of the " pragmatic ' ' interpretation of the function 
of science, and the "pragmatic " limitation of the significance of sci- 
entific explanation. Apart from this, mainly implicit, basis there is 
no argument in the present work for the proposed differentiation of phi- 
losophy from science, and its assimilation to the unscientific or im- 
mediate modes of apprehension which are represented as so much more 
adequate. That the author does not realize the full implications of his 
condemnation of "logic" and of " intellectualism " becomes clear 
when he actually asks us "to think in non-conceptualized terms ' ' 
(p. 290); when he says that "religious experience, peculiarly so called, 
needs, in my opinion, to be carefully considered and interpreted by every 
one who aspires to reason out a more complete philosophy" (p. 307), 
and that while "the clay matrix and the noble gem," whether of re- 
ligion or of anything else, "must first come into being unsifted," yet 
" once extricated, the gem can be examined separately, conceptualized, 
defined, and insulated" 1 (p. 316). The truth seems to be that what, 
taken in its full and literal meaning, would be a condemnation of 

1 Italics mine. 
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philosophy or the "thinking view" of reality, as such, is only in- 
tended by the author as an indirect attack upon a certain system in 
philosophy, the system, namely, of " intellectualism " or absolute 
idealism. What he is anxious to proclaim, in this as in previous 
volumes of essays and lectures, is not the bankruptcy of philosophy, 
but the bankruptcy of this particular type of philosophical theory. 

It is unnecessary here to point out that the alternatives considered 
in these lectures, namely, monism (= intellectualism or absolute 
idealism) and pluralism (= radical empiricism), are not exhaustive. 
The monadism of Leibnitz is a pluralistic theory, but Leibnitz could 
hardly be called a radical empiricist, and there is a materialistic as 
well as an idealistic form of the monistic theory. What we are con- 
cerned with is the question of the justice or injustice of Professor 
James's criticism of the idealistic form of the monistic theory, and 
this raises the previous question whether the theory criticised in these 
lectures is the theory of absolute idealism as held by any of its recog- 
nized expositors or, like the theory criticised in the lectures on Prag- 
matism, a fiction of Professor James's own imagination. His repre- 
sentation of the idealistic view seems to me to be vitiated by two 
fundamental misconceptions. In the first place he represents the ab- 
solute as standing to the finite individual knower in the relation of 
subject to object. " For monism the world is no collection, but one 
great all-inclusive fact outside of which is nothing — nothing is its 
only alternative. When the monism is idealistic, this all-enveloping 
fact is represented as an absolute mind that makes the partial facts by 
thinking them, just as we make objects in a dream by dreaming them, 
or personages in a story by imagining them. To be, on this scheme, 
is, on the part of a finite thing, to be an object for the absolute ; and 
on the part of the absolute it is to be the thinker of that assemblage 
of objects. . . . The absolute is nothing but the knowledge of those 
objects; the objects are nothing but what the absolute knows" (pp. 
3 6 > 37)- "The notion that the absolute is made of constituents on 
which its being depends is the rankest empiricism. The absolute as 
such has objects, not constituents, and if the objects develop selfhoods 
upon their own several accounts, those selfhoods must be set down as 
facts additional to the absolute consciousness, and not as elements 
implicated in its definition" (p. 123). "Since (if we are idealists) 
nothing, whether part or whole, exists except for a witness, we pro- 
ceed to the conclusion that the unmitigated absolute as witness of the 
whole is the one sole ground of being of every partial fact, the fact 
of our own existence included." It follows that " we are constituent 
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parts of the absolute's eternal field of consciousness." But "it is im- 
possible to reconcile the peculiarities of our experience with our being 
only the absolute's mental objects. . . . Objects of thought are not 
things per se. They are there only for their thinker, and only as he 
thinks them. How, then, can they become severally alive on their 
own accounts and think themselves quite otherwise than as he thinks 
them ? It is as if the characters in a novel were to get up from the 
pages, and walk away and transact business of their own outside of the 
author's story" (pp. 192-194). Professor James gives no citations 
in support of this interpretation of absolute idealism, though the 
entire force of his criticism depends upon the accuracy of his state- 
ment of the theory. It would be impossible to find support for such 
an interpretation in the text of Hegel or of any of the more recent 
idealists, such as Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce or the late Master 
of Balliol and T. H. Green. 

A second, and no less fatal misunderstanding of the idealistic view 
is Professor James's failure to distinguish the higher logic of the 
theory from the " logic of identity," and the resulting interpretation 
of idealistic monism as simply the opposite of pluralism, the one being 
the " all-form ' ' and the other the " each-form ' ' of philosophy, the one 
the collective and the other the distributive view of reality ; while the 
very essence of the theory is the effort to unify the manifold, and the 
whole which it attempts to reach is far from being the mere col- 
lective unity of the parts. While the contention that the manifold of 
sensation is already a network of relations may have some relevancy 
against Green's version of the idealistic theory, such an interpretation 
of reality is demanded by the Hegelian or Bradleyan statement of 
idealism. In many passages accordingly we find Professor James 
adopting, in spite of himself, the idealist's fashion of speech. " Look 
where you will, you gather only examples of the same amid the dif- 
ferent, and of different relations existing as it were in solution in the 
same thing" (p. 270). "The absolute is said to perform its feats 
by taking its other into itself. But that is exactly what is done when 
every individual morsel of the sensational stream takes up the adjacent 
morsels by coalescing with them. This is just what we mean by the 
stream's sensible continuity. No element there cuts itself off from 
any other element, as concepts cut themselves off from concepts. No 
part there is so small as not to be a place of conflux. No part there 
is not really next its neighbors ; which means that ... no part 
absolutely excludes another, but that they compenetrate and are 
cohesive ; . . . that whatever is real is telescoped and diffused into 
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other reals ; that, in short, every minutest thing is already its hegelian 
' own other,' in the fullest sense of the terra" (pp. 271, 272). Yet 
he objects to Monism that it " insists that when you come down to 
reality as such, to the reality of realities, everything is present to 
everything else in one vast instantaneous co-implicated completeness 
— nothing can in any sense, functional or substantial, be really absent 
from anything else, all things interpenetrate and telescope together in 
the great total conflux" (p. 322). On the other hand, he contends 
that " if the each-form be the eternal form of reality no less than it is 
the form of temporal appearance, we still have a coherent world, and 
not an incarnate incoherence, as is charged by so many absolutists. 
Our ' multiverse ' still makes a ' universe ' ; for every part, though it 
may not be in actual or immediate connection, is nevertheless in some 
possible or mediated connection with every other part however 
remote, through the fact that each part hangs together with its very 
next neighbors in inextricable interfusion" (p. 325). Professor 
James tries to differentiate this theory from that of "the rationalistic 
block-universe, entire, unmitigated, and complete ' ' by the fact that, 
while each term in the series is " one with its next neighbors," " yet 
the total ' oneness ' never gets absolutely complete " (p. 327). Simi- 
larly he urges, in reply to Professor Taylor's charge of self-contradic- 
tion, that "what pluralists say is that a universe really connected 
loosely, after the pattern of our daily experience, is possible, and that 
for certain reasons it is the hypothesis to be preferred" (p. 76). 
Finally we find him admitting, in spite of all that he says about 
radical empiricism and the non -rationality of reality, that "the 
alternative of an universe absolutely rational or absolutely irrational 
is forced and strained, and that a via media exists which ... is to 
be preferred. Some rationality certainly does characterize our uni- 
verse ; and, weighing one kind with another, we may deem that the 
incomplete kinds that appear are on the whole as acceptable as the 
through-and-through sort of rationality on which the monistic sys- 
tematizes insist " (p. 8 1 ) . It would be a difficult task to reconcile 
these various statements, and to extricate from them either a clear 
and coherent view of idealism or a clear and coherent statement of 
pluralism. 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 



